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Monson Maine Slate Co. 


Unfading Black Roof Slates. 


ELECTRIC SWITCH BOARDS. AND OTHER SLATE WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


BOSTON FIRE BRICK WORKS. 


FISKE, COLEMAN & Ces. 








Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co. 











160 Broadway, New York. 
Boston Agents: WALDO BROS., 88 Water Street. 





113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
P. O. Box 2385. 
oe MANAGERS AND AGENTS, 
FOR EV ERY BUILDER. New York 
ae rod Manufacturers of Specialties in Building Brick. |\Atchitectural Terra~-Cotta 
Building Es Company. 


And Buildings, Building Contracts, Leases, 


Easements and Liens. 
By A. PARLETT LLOYD. 
SVO, in, $4.50 sheep, $5.00 


| information 


*.*For sale by Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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VITRIFIED PRESSED BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of a 


VERY SUPERIOR GRADE OF VITRIFIED 
PRESSED BRICK 


Which will stand more pressure and keep 
clean in the wall longer, than any other 
Pressed Brick manutactured in America. 


AKRON, O 





St. Louis & Belleville Pressed and Ornamental Brick. 


ADDRESS, 


ANTHONY ITTNER, 


BUILDERS’ RXCHANGE - TELEPHONE BUILDING ~- 91. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. LOUIS WORKS: California Ave. and Sidney Street. 
BELLEVILLE WORKS: L. & N. R. R., near Belleville, III. 


OFFIC HE 


. FINE PRESS BRICK, 10,000,000 
TOTAL CAPACITY, | » ORNAMENTAL BRICK, 2,000,000. 
27,000,000. { COMMON PRESSED BRICK, 15,000,000, 


SUPERIORITY IN OUR BRICKS. 


s Brick have sharp, well-defined angles, and are free from the objectionable mark 
n running lengthwise through the face of other dry clay brick and 


POINTS OF 


e a beautiful dark cherry red, equal to any manufactured. 


our own devising, in which the liners can be renewed at a 
let the liners become so badly worn as to mar the 


se are a patent of 


asion to 


pat ng Steel Brush Pulverizer, which leaves the clay loose and 
flaky, a condition favorable for making a solid and homogeneous brick which under the trowel 
can be cut int without breaking. 


lso have a patent Revolving 


any shape 


mly Dry Clay Brick Works in the U. S. harvesting the clay in its depth, thus 


Ours are the 


securing uniform bricks, year in and year out. 


lo the above advantages is due this certificate which speaks for itself: — 
Boston, February 15, 1889. 
Irrwer Bros., St. Louis, AZo. 

Gentlemen, — We have carved the brick panel you sent us, and ship same 
to you this day. Although we have had a large experience in brick carving, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce your brick the best for carving purposes that we have ever used. 

Yours truly, 


Messrs. 


EVANS & TOMBS. 


We keep in stock a large quantity of Press Brick, and can fill large orders on short notice. 
bricks carefully packed in straw for shipment any distance without damage, 


20 UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 


BOSTON BRICK ASHLAR, 


A NEW FORM OF BRICK WORK. PATENTED. 


FPATHNCEH 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR DECORATION. | , 


MESSRS. 
ATWOOD & GRUEBY 


\re associated with us in the production of FAITENCE, and we are now pre- 
pared to execute orders for this class of work in large or small quantities. 
We are also managers of the 


BOSTON TERRA COTTA COMPANY. 


Factories: 394 Federal St., and K St., So. Boston. 
164 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 





OFFICE, — 38 Park Row, New York City. 
WORKS, —Long Island City, New York. 





PELLEGRINI & CASTLEBERRY, 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


The Glens Falls Terra=Cotta 
& Brick Co., 
GLENS FALLS, - - - 
Samples or Estimates on application. 
, WORKS : —Gilens Falls, N. Y. 
Washington 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Ornamental, Pressed, Roman, and Rockfaced Brick in 
Red, Brown, Buff, Gray, and Old Gold Colors. 


Office: Kellogg Building, Washington, D. C. 


BRICKS. 


— IF YOU REQUIRE — 


Fine Pressed, Moulded, and Orna- 
mental Bricks, 





N. Y. 








Down-town office, 


Of any color or shape, — RED, Brown, Burr, 
Gray, MoTTLED, OLD GoLp, — send to 
the nearest Company. 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Co, — St. Louis. 

Eastern Hydraulic-Precs Brick Co,—406 Builders Exchange, 
Philadelphia. 

Washington Hydraulic-Press Brick Co, — 
ing Washington, D. C. 

Findlay Hydraulic-Press Brick Co, — Findlay, Ohio. 

Chicago Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,— 301 Chamber St., Com- 
merce Building, Chicago. 

Kansas City Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,—7th and Central 
Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

Omaha Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,— First National Bank 


Building, Omaha, Neb. 
PRESSED FACE SHAPE, 


AN DE RSO AND ORNAMENTAL 
+ BRICK, + 


In Red, Buff, Brown, Drab, Old Gold, Obsidian, Pink, Gray, Black, White, 
Garnet, Blood Stone, Onyx, Mottled, Drused, Marbled, Roman, 
Ashlar, Rock Faced, etc., etc., 

Are pronounced by Architects, in st h, , uniformity of size, color, shades, perfect shape, » and 
Kaas, the Anges tn Gan werkt, acopeaobeg peaptaae' tc temeae” Sum ieaeaiie Memeeeiainnien she teamn-anem- 
facturers in fine grades of préssed brick in this —- or abroad. such variety in colors and 


produce 
tints that any desired effect t:an be obtained. Architects and Builders van obtain illustrated catalogue and any 
desired information, on appli<ation. 


NEW YORK ANDERSON PRESSED BRICK CO., Office 1 and 3 Union Sq., N. Y. 


BRICK-MAKING MACHINERY. 






PATENTED 
MAY 18TH, 1884. 


The 
“Swinging 
Hose Rack,” 


PATENTEE & MANUFACTURER 
JNO. C. N. GUIBERT, 
ROOM 6T, 115 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


49 Kellogg Build 
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We remark with pleasure the appreciative notice of Tue Brick- 
BUILDER which appears in The Architectural Review of March 14. 


It is encouraging to have the approval of a journal which is rapidly 


cei aca CT! NT 
a ee 


, becoming the recognized authority in matters of architectural criti- 
cism; indeed the only journal in this country which attempts any- 

thing like that serious, systematic, and critical review of current archi- 
: tecture, which is so much needed. Whether or no it be true that in 
multitude of ecunsellors there is safety, it is certain that when 

counsellors agree they carry the greater influence, and we are glad t 

gain for our position that weight and cogency which come from the 
2 | concurrence of another and so good an authority. The remarks of 
the Review emphasize and supplement so well the views we hav 
. expressed in these columns, and which we shall from time to time 
reiterate as occasion may serve, that we venture to quote them en- 

tire: — 

‘The Bricksur_per has published an excellent initial number, 
7 with a series of plates that cannot fail to be useful. There is no 
field which has been so neglected as that of obtaining good results 
: in brick srehitecture; and now that the range of color of bricks is 
, . practically unlimited, it is possible to obtain results that will com- 
a] pare with the best of the Italian and Spanish brickwork. We are 
: vlad to see that THe BricksurLpER advocates the adoption of a 
pressed brick that will bond with the common brick. At present 
, z it is not an easy matter to even build a common brick wall with 


pressed brick quoins. There is one thing which thus far has 
coarsened and yvulgarized brick buildings in which no terra-cotta 
or moulded brick has been used, and that is that the smallest brick 


were not sufliciently small or of varied enough shapes to make 


comparison of the plates of Boston and of Italian cornices, that while 
the former have units of one size only to combine, the latter have 


units of several sizes and of several shapes. As a result the 


- | refined label mouldings, string courses, ete. It will be seen, by a 


d 

i Boston cornices are comparatively commonplace, erude, and large in 

y seale, while the Italian ones are full of interest and refined. In 

i going over the catalogues of moulded brick in nearly every case, 

“i no matter how varied the profiles may be, the size of the bricks is 
Z the same throughout. Designing in such a limited seale of parts 
: is therefore considerably hampered ; and as in mosaic, there are 


larger and smaller pieces, so in brick cornices, belts, ete., it would 


be a positive advantage to have a choice of sizes of units. If, 





then, there were made small brick, square, triangular, circular, of 
dimensions which would be divisors of the usual brick for facing the 
walls, the possibilities of rich design in brickwork would be in- 


creased to a practically infinite degree. Such choice of nateria 
would not only be sec ptable to architeets, but would stin 
ingenuity of the mason (for ingenuity enters largely into the ce 

of a brick cornice). and anything tial idl n developing Liters 0 
enthusiasm in the workman cannot be too greatly desire \ 


Warren’s ‘ Neglected Considerations in) Re ird to rick \ 


tecture’ is most excellent. He states the ense thor hly na 
the point. We only wish that all arechiteets would Hsist iy Line 
considerations he mentions. It is a mere ratte ot yon 
desire to avoid whit has seemed ICKHOW LCV = ¢ ‘ \}) ( 
mack the pub ic object lo common rick l Tru 
pressed brick buildings older than one uncires 
sale people who admire the briek bu lings of | Lop 
employ the same material here is a subject fo iiry 
We agree entirely wit es em ‘ «t 
a variety of sizes and shapes of 


string courses, ets Te . ) ley 

brick; nor does this militate 

standard size. As the AR S ests 

smaller sizes should be divisors of e st lara ' 
brickinakers might with advantage ¢ 

so-called Pompeiian or Ron e. § 

would be a valuable idditio » I ‘ | 
conclusions which the ? 

Boston and Ital in cornices publis ‘ 

more striking in the comparison of w 

also in the present number, though in thes 

the modern case ure not so disastrous \\ 

window and its nearest nodern 

catalogues, side by side, the most o . 

COMPArison s the equalltys 1) 

example, and the great variet) . 

noticeable both in the comparative ~ 

number and which we gave in t last 

ancient « Xunples gam from this very cause > vi { ely 
that the coarseness and vulearity due to w 

simple mock rh OrIcCKWOrk have beel tue entire to to 

in the material at hand. Ilad our ck vners felt the t th 


should. they would have found some way out of the dit 


For instance, tiles of varying 


tainable, and, hy using one or more projecting cot ) ror 

a great variety of strings and label mouldings of different t CHESS 
can be produced at little expense, and even very effect lentil o 
billet Courses. Phe use of plain red tile in connection ¥ rie 
indeed be made to prodyge nhomuch vrenate VaArlecy of treatment th 
las vet been atte mpted., We will mention only one othe Stance 


namely, the use of plain tile, alternately flat in the wall and on e 

to produce a series of sunk panels separated by delicate arr 
formed by the edges of the tile projecting from the wall. Phes« 
suggestions for the simplest and least expensive treatment, and we 
are inclined to give especial attention to the simple and inexpens 
structures, as it is precisely to these that so little attention has bee! 
paid hitherto, when yet a simple and inexpensive building is capabli 


of as much design as a more elaborate and costly affair, and wel 


treated may be really more beautiful than its more pretentious 1 


bor. Surely anything that is worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
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ilways be in the major in the case of the Dutch settlements, from Holland. An examina- 
itest fluence in giving its tion of these buildings would quickly set at rest any question as to 
‘ \ e for the designer to the durability of brickwork. 
1) { \ this does not mean that they But a great deal of bad brickwork has been put up of recent 
; de to strive for what years, and to this, doubtless, is in large measure due the prejudice 
| ’ eb bove all things, by of which we have spoken. There being in brickwork so many more 
ess if need be; but joints than in stone masonry, the quality of the mortar in brickwork 
to each other; letits is of far greater importance. If the mortar is poor and disintegrates, 
wl be rightly and the building crumbles into the small parts of which it is made 
‘ n seale with the up, it becomes of little consequence that these small parts are them- 
ct e sue selves of such a durable nature. The best cement mortar is non 
; e doorwa um the too good for brickwork that is intended to be permanent, especially 
“he. ' itforward expres n this climate, and it is to the truest interests of the brick masons 
; nnot f to bn is well as of the architects, to see to it that the best mortar is always 
A | ‘ simplest cl most employed. It is « specially important that the projecting courses are 
laid in cement mortar. (nother point of importance to the durabil- 
ty of brick walls is that they should be properly protected at the 
top with an overhanging course with a drip either of salt-glazed 
iia terra-cotta, or stone, or even a mere board covered with tin. These 
aa Pig : e elementary points, but they are only too often neglected. 
\\ by ” Raia It is true, of course, also, that there are, especially in some sec- 
a ate ns of the country, too many bricks of a very poor quality, soft 
d therefore not durable. foo much care cannot be exercised by 
sin selecting brick. If we are to have a good brick archi- 
m ; ; Pe tecture, if brickbuilding is to become what it mary become, the first 
WwW 1 ne is to have rick of good quality, and the next to see to it that 
Sot ae the mortar and the workmanship are of the best. Without thes 
ckbuilding will rapidly come into disrepute, and the finest de- 
\ om oning will be futile. It is the too frequent want of these that has 
riven color to the prejudices to which we have referred. 
( ( ~. ' s ly 
: , There is another moral we are inclined to draw, suggested by the 
: A . tudies we were obliged to make in preparing for the comparative 
. ites we are publishing of features of ancient brick architecture, 
+ ell possible modern equly ilents, and that is with regard to the 
N , . ; nf «a character of the mouldings themselves, which our plates are on too 
nalla scale to clearly show, but which are none the less important in 
ie effect of the executed work. It would be just as cheap to make 
a | vood mouldings as bad ones, refined mouldings as vulgar ones, inter- 
esting mouldings as stupid ones, once the original models and forms were 
- i cpected, ey nade. Lna yet in examination of most of the brickmakers’ cata 
> ‘ ckWork logues reveals the facet that they have been copying from each other, 
thy ind perpetuating a series of the poorest and most commonplace 
cheap it is nouldings it is possible to imagine, mouldings which had their origin 
ble of in this country at a time when architectural design with us was, per- 
é eX haps, at its lowest ebb. Except in the case of simple beads o1 
, lined that it is not quarter rounds and quarter hollows, geometrical forms in which it 
ling it was hardly possible to go astray, the mouldings are in most of the 
ter ‘ with regard to catalogues coarse in feeling, poor in line, and almost hopelessly 
y s if moulded brick vulgar, and, what is remarkable, the same bad mouldings appear in 
J, Lb oulded brick is no exper- catalogue after catalogue, copied apparently from some unfortunate 
I} Vion. or to the buildings ol cipal. 
England, Italy, or the The want of refinement is of course most apparent in the orna- 
nanence of moulded mented members. ‘The egg and dart mouldings, for instance, are in 
s country are not without nost catalogues quite without any beauty. Why cannot the brick 
\ excellent brick architecture, makers throw Away their old moulds and vet really good designers to 
ar ears, in which moulded brick draw them some really good mouldings and some really good 
s er buildings of Harvard modellers to model them? It would cost a little at the outset 
' Old S ( ( n Boston, the old Swedes Church and (especially as good designers and modellers are paid more than poor 
( ( I ‘ » besides numbers of mansions about ones), but it would pay in the long run. There are one or two com- 
l igh Virginia, and in the Dutch settlements panies, indeed, which stand head and shoulders above the rest in this 
‘ ) | New JJ Che brick used in these buildings is, respect, and, provided the quality of their brick is as good, they can- 
| most of it was imported from England, or, not fail in the end to get the best class of trade. We hope to see the 
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example of these companies followed, and would suggest to the more 
enterprising moulded-brick companies that they might with advantage 
institute a competition with adequate prizes and competent judges for 
the best series of brick mouldings of given sizes. THe BrickBUILDER 
would be glad to aid any such enterprise in any way in its power. 
We have all the mouldings of the past to copy from or to use as sug- 
gestion, and there is no reason why brick mouldings to-day should 
not be made as beautiful as ever they were. ‘The brickmakers have 
done wonders of late in giving us a most beautiful series of colors in 
brick, but have in most cases neglected to make any improvements 


in their mouldings. Let them look to their catalogues ! 


In the American Architect for April 25, Prof. Morse concludes 
his instructive series of articles ‘*on the older forms of terra-cotta 
roofing tiles.” The articles reveal the fact that the vastly large: 
majority of the civilized human race live under tile roofs. In the 
last article is an interesting map showing the distribution of tiles of 
different forms throughout Europe. Prof. Morse classifies the tiles 
of the world according to their forms, and gives brief descriptions of 
the forms of tile that have been in use in different countries. The 
ancient Greeks and the Japanese stand out pre-eminent as the 
peoples that have made the most artistic use of tile roof coverings, 
und who have bestowed most thought upon the treatment of the 
roof. And as Prof. Morse points out, especially in the case of a 
tiled roof in Nagasaki and the roof of the temple of Hera at Olympia, 
there are striking resemblances between these roofs, ++ separated by 
nearly three thousand years in time and thousands of miles in space.” 
Prof. Morse regards the ancient Greek tiled roof as originally ce- 
rived from the far East. The paper is full of suggestions for tile 
makers. We would call especial attention to the following remarks 
on the curious infrequency of tile roofs in the United States : 

‘*We have seen in the course of this paper that in all parts of 
the world outside of savage areas and under all climatic conditions 
people shelter themselves beneath roofs covered with terra-cotta 
tiles. With this wide dispersion of roofing-tiles, however, there 
still remains a territory extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
embracing Canada and the United States, which is virtually destitute 
of this ancient form of roof-covering. It is a curious fact that a 
material so cheap, durable, and picturesque, and one so widely dis- 
tributed throughout the world, should not have effected a lodgment 
in this country. It seems all the more singular when it is consid- 
ered that the early colonists — Spanish, Dutch, French, English, 
German all came from tile-using countries. This curious condi- 
tion of things can only be accounted for by the fact that at the out- 
set wood was so much cheaper than any kind of baked clay that it 
was used in the form of clapboards and shingles to the exclusion of 
other material, and thus the habit finally became ingrained.” 

‘* Within recent years pantiles and flat tiles have been manufac- 
tured and used in this country. Their use has been mainly confined 
to large structures, not for the sake of economy or utility, but for 
architectural effect. Such roofs have been far more expensive than 
similar ones in Europe, and judging from the trouble many of these 
roofs have given, itis quite evident either that the right kind of tile 
has not been made or that it has not been properly applied to the 
roof. From the frequent breaking of the tiles it has been supposed 
that our climate, with its rigorous changes, was the cause of this. 
I have observed, however, in Europe, that tiled roofs are quite as 
common in regions north of the line of frost and snow as below that 
line. In England the effect of frost is spoken of as being un- 
favorable to tiled roofs. Despite these drawbacks, it would seem 
that the terra-cotta tile, when property made and adjusted, is one of 
the cheapest and most durable of roof-coverings, as it is certainly 


one of the oldest and widest distributed. ” 
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‘Acting as a noen-conductor, the upper portion of the hous« 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. Slate roo fs 
transmit a good deal of heat. Shingle roofs are a mena 
of conflagration. With the best tile clays in the world nal 
abundance of the rude labor usually employed in tile-imak 
is no reason why rooting-tiles should not com 


this country, as they have in all other parts of the wor 


Phe Thonindustrie-Zeitung is quoted by th s 
as stating that where the efflorescence on bricks 
in the Clay of which the Vv re made, it can be pre 
the bricks in dilute hydroehtoric acid just before b 
‘If the Clay contains much time 
the proportion of lime is small, it may be stron 
to keep the acid so dilute as not to injure the 


vagement of bubbles of carbonic acid from the « \\ 


average clay, a mixture of one pa 


with forty of water answers well kort 
into a cask, and one quart of acid added | 
for dipping five hundred bricks | 


in the air and ready for burning. 


of acid, and then dried again il a ect 
After five hundred bricks have been ULpope 
hausted, and a fresh solution must lx 


dipped burn with a clear, even colo 
In Germany, the operation adds only tw 
the cost of the bricks.’ 

It is curious to observe that) whik / 
Suys that the eMorescence Ss Vel clin 
Prof. Baker ino his) work on * Mason ( 
that it ** generally originates 
as often due to the one Gauss to the | 
rate so often due to thi 
before burning alone will not 
it. Prof. Baker recommends e use « s 
pelling moisture from the surface of the 
soap washes alte rately on the outside oft \\ 
by the wall from the mortar ¢ du 
tained in the brick or mortar, and on « 

a white efflorescence on the surface If the v S 

nN other method, is mac Mpervio to wrate " 
prevented, Prof. Baker also recommends ( S 

vester’s washes, making the mortar impe 

pel cent DY weight of powder d alum to the 

and thoroughly mixing, and dissolving about 

potash soap in the water used in mixing the me | 

also be used with lime mortar, though wit ‘ | 

course prevents the efflorescence only in so 1 . 
sorption of water from the mortar, or from salts in en () 

methods of preventing efflorescence 

by Cabot’s wash, and by Caffall’s process 

then coating them with a preparation of paratl 

to the depth to which the heat has penetrated Lat Mr. H. 4 

Standage, writing in The Builder, suggests that the prop 
the application of hydrochloric acid or a solution of con 

the bricks, in order that by chemical action the salts whi 
efflorescence may be converted into soluble salts and w 
the rain. As the common salt is much cheaper than hydro 
he suggests that the bricks should be dipped in such solution bet 
being laid, or well washed with it afterward. Vhis whol 
and the various methods of prevention and thei: compa 
need more thorough investigation than they have, 


know, as yet received. 
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* A PLEA FOR PERFECTION IN BRICKWORK. has urged architects to specify English and Flemish bond, he has 
been told that builders would refuse to construct them without an 
| nst tion may be said to be reached exorbitant increase of cost, being actually bound by the journeymen 
x streng ancl cht lity \ bricklayers to lay only the system of bonding they have been used to. 
i. floor. or a wall that shall be Chis idea is doubtless exaggerated because no small proportion of 
- to be placed upon it, and strong working bricklayers are foreigners. and are well acquainted with the 
t put upon it simple correct methods of laying English and Flemish bonds. 
1 \ ‘ tion of But whatever bond is used in the construction of walls, there are 
stronger than is re- certain other points of importance that are only too frequently over- 
: looked. The first of these that may be mentioned is ‘+ damp 
1] rstand ere is courses.” In Europe the use of damp courses is rendered com 
1 t United States and in pulsory by the building laws in most large cities. A damp course, 
I s nt { if constructed of proper materials, is absolutely effectual in prevent- 
Mnglas the reverse is ing the rising of moisture by capillary attraction from the earth and 
com) tively dear. \dding the consequent dampness of the walls. 
\ 1@ Cost wil ‘* How to cure damp walls” is a question that is propounded to 
vures only about on the architects’ and builders’ journals very frequently by house owners 
| regulate construc and others who are suffering from this trouble, and who not infre- 
st sight appe te quently state that they have tried the application of various kinds of 
ction nply the paint to the surface of the walls with the only result of driving the 
is, \ sacrificed moisture higher up the wall. In such cases an effectual remedy may 
he found in inserting damp courses throughout the wall, underpinning 
P ek construction is con- — it as may be necessary, although, of course, the damp course should 
ak to the sire to save have been inserted when the wall was built. 
y ovetlu vVastetu ethod of A good damp course may be constructed of three layers of 
\ ond Ss Corn nto common rooting slates, laid in cement with the joints lapping, the 
t { ‘ edges of the slates projecting to about an inch or so beyond the 
side of the wall. The damp course, of whatever kind it is, should 
writ be put in just above the ground line. <A layer of Portland cement 
ih it that is, cement mixed with water without the addition of sand) 
dow the back spread over the surface of the wall, to the thickness of three fourths 
is vy be, should) of an inch, makes a very effective damp course, as does also a 
lunvyer of bituminous asphalt laid in the same way. Sheet lead is 
hings, it is oft also used and possesses the advantage of yielding somewhat to the 
ls followed els inequalities of the brick or stone, and by that means distributing 
vit intag the weight more equally over the area. Damp courses may be con- 
s in structed of other materials: in fact anything that is absolutely im 
? wi t sit thie pervious to moisture and Inay be applied to the thicknesses of the 
F Phi Dest walls is suitable. 
ghest quality, ar While the fact that damp courses are very little used can but 
f : n the construction occasion surprise to those who have had an opportunity of having 
2 | e perishes, id if seen them in constant use, the fact that hollow or cavity walls are so 
§ but good ttle used is even more surprising. Brick buildings, when standing 
( | water, and lasts for n isolated positions, may always be erected with advantage with a 
wf { i I ( st cavity w: ll, because any moisture passing through the outer casime 
| seem. cannot find its way into the interior of the building. Cavity walis 
ossible from are constructed of what are practically two walls, built side by side 
?" { eminently desirable, but a parallel and at a distance apart of about two inches, the two casings 
| ¥ I 1 1 1 rood cent beme closely tied together eithet by bricks, or by iron ties specially 
/ nderstand The system of nade for the purpose and inserted in every fourth course at a dis- 
port ! of bonding w 1 tance apart of about two feet six inches. The wall, from the founda- 
hot Suppose tion up to the ground line, is built solid, and on the top is formed a 
“ \ pile th damp course upon which two cavities are built. The portion between 
ng? Oh,” the the cavities thus forms a gutter and is constructed with a fall so as to 
5 nust interlap the allow any water that may find its way in to ran down the drains with 
‘ e wall. Why no which the cavity is connected. Sheet lead or sheet zinc is inserted 
wil ve That there is a over all door and window openings. In the case of brick-and-a-half 
vhole weight of the build- walls, which consists of one brick wai: and a half brick wall, 
wall, and itis of the utmost connected as deseribed, it will be a subject for consideration as to 
the thickness. whether a thicker or thinner casing should go on the outside. Asa 
enrest to perfect wall is that system of rule a thicker is preferred on the exterior, as it offers the greater 
hy s] Vl n which the bricks are all resistance to the moisture finding its way in; but in any case it is 
hate courses, where they well to observe that the floor and roofing timbers should always rest 
| ste of construction produces a wall in on the thicker casing. 
bonding is closely adhered to, One of the most important advantages of hollow cavity walls is 
‘ 3 ried out, no two the important influence it has on the temperature of the house. The 
e over one another. Flemish bond, two inch space of air in the centre of the wall acts as a sort of a 
constructional point of ew, is very nor-eonductor, and the variations in the atmosphere are not felt to 
li unning or American bond, while its anything like so great a degree as they are when the walls are 
y acknowledged to be very much superior. built solid. In other words, houses built with these walls are 
\ ength of a wall erected in English bond is very warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
er than'one built in running bond, it is a facet to (nother point of construction that may be referred to is the hoop 
y whi nust be paid that the latter effects a saving of iron bond; this costs so litthe and adds so much to the strength of 
ne Lb + true that running bond can be built somewhat the brickwork that it is difficult to understand why its use has not 
cel | sh, the writer claims that the advantage gained in become more general. Hoop iron used for this purpose is about an 
resp nall as to be altogether inadequate to compensate eighth of an inch thick, and one and a half inches broad. It is laid in 
r se in strengt! It may be added, that, when he every fourth course right along the wall, one row of hoop iron being 
. 
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inserted for each half brick in the wall’s thickness: 


the hoop iron is 
riveted at the angles. 


In order to prevent the iron from rusting, it 
is covered with tar or zinc. ‘The edges are generally jagged with the 
object of getting a better grip of the mortar, and the hoop iron holds 
the wall together and assists in distributing the weight and is in every 
way desirable. Its cost is little, and the work it does great. 

The writer, in preparing the above, has only referred to one or two 
of the more important directions in which it would appear that an 
improvement might be the construction of  briekwork. 
Architects and builders have now better facilities for producing per- 
fect brickwork than they ever had in the history of the world; and 
they 


made in 


should make it a matter of pride to see that the most perfect 
building material approaches as nearly 
construction. 


as possible to perfection in 


ArTHUR SryMoUR JENNINGS. 


COLORED GLAZES ON TERRA-COTTA. 


little of the arts and how they were 
followed abroad after the fall of the Roman Empire, but seem to 


Italians in general know 
think that art of every kind had no existence anywhere but among 
themselves. No wonder, then, that Vasari, though wrongly, Claims 
for Luca della Robbia the honor of being the inventor of applying 
colored glazes to burned clay, and the only artist in it at the time. 
The art of fixing by fire upon clay, sun-dried, if not already baked, 
the two 
understood among the more cultivated nations in Europe, Asia, and 
Spread with great eithe 
partially or entirely, over those admirably figured and beautifully 


sorts of glaze, the colorless and the colored, was well 


niceness, 


Africa from remote antiquity. 


at home or by the hands 
of her colonists in Italy and Sicily, as well as upon that finer kind of 


shaped fictile vases which Greece wrought 


hardware now generally known as Samian, do we observe a delicate, 
thin, colorless, transparent mineral glaze. 
F the 
heap of potsherds on the banks of the Tiber as to merit its present 
Monte ‘Testaccio. At a very early period the Egyptians 
ornamented many articles with a colored glazing. In the Middl 
Vv, upon those fine belfries to the 
charches at Rome, and built during that period, do we see let into thi 


A coarser sort of glazing 


was used by Romans, who have bequeathed us such a mighty 


name, 
\ges, as early as the eleventh century, 


brickwork those curious large, round, concave pieces of hardware 


that elisten again as bright as ever. with their bright gum elaze. 
even now. Later, the art was brought to great perfection by th 
Saracens, and carried with them wherever they settled themselves 


around the basin and in the islands of the Mediterranean. Under 
these the South of Spain won for itself great reputation for its works 
in burned glazed clay. and more especially for its tiles, which, from 
first usually tinted 
their own specific name, Azulejos 


being at with a bright purple glaze, bestowed 


just as Fainza 
in France—upon tilesof all sorts, and as a 
the beautiful Alhambra mind 
how several of its splendid halls are floored with tiles, 
still bright, and their walls in part skirted, after a very tasty pattern, 
with cubes of various colors, 


did to pottery 
generic denomination. 
Those who have recall to 


seen must 


these same 
in the same material. But in Tuscany 
itself and not long before, Jacopo della Quercia 
glazing, a colorless glazing, it is 
burned clay. 


had employed a 
true, but yet a glazing, upon 
Here, in England, the glazing by fire of sun-dried 
clay tiles, especially for church decoration, was known and followed 
at an early period; and the specimens that have come down to us 
from the thirteenth century, and found at Chutsey, Castle Acre, 
Woodpery, and several of our other old churches and minsters, 
show not only a great elegance in design, but disclose the process 
used in making them. While yet the well-fined and kneaded clay 
was soft enough, the design was deeply struck into the face of the 
tile by a stamp, and the hollow thus struck filled up with white pipe 
clay. Over all this was floated a metallic yellow glaze that in the 
firing gave to the red a warm, full tone, and a rich, golden hue to 
the pattern done in white clay. In Germany the same art, after a 
simpler way, was practised. The ‘+Acta Sanctorum,” by the 
Bolandists, furnish us with the cenotaph raised in the old cathedral 
at Hamburg to the memory of Pope Benedict V., who died A. D. 
965; and after the fashion of our English high tombs, its sides 
are skirted with glazed tiles, figured with sacred subjects and the 
persons of the apostles, the figures being white upon a green ground. 
Such a method was, therefore, very old and widely spread. While 


refusing, then, to recognize in Luca della Robbia the inventor of 
colored glazes as applied to burned clay, we must not, cannot rob 
him of the glory of being the first to use them with such new, such 


bold, 


such marvellous effect. — The Architect. 
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MEDIAVAL BRICKWORK. 


In the Middle Ages brick was used in place of stone 
districts where stone was hard to get. These distriets w 
separated, and though their architects knew what) was 


eurrent in architecture in thei 


probable that 


own neiwhborhood, 


they knew nothing of how othe 
use bricks used them, and trusted in each case 
sense and skill to adapt what they knew of art to thi 
Middl Aves were n 
North of Germany and the shores of the Baltic, Bi 
round ‘Toulouse, the North of Italy and a re ] 
especially the district between Zaragossa a1 Pol 


districts are 


brick-building districts in the 


all far apart, but certain customs 
them. The bricks are usually long and thin, mack 
Clay and hardly burnt, laid in thick beds 
moulded with much care: in almost ever 
the 


bricks led to the Treque it repr tition ol 


modern material. Everywhere, also. 


so to a really distinct styl of art, quite | like w 
thought of in the case of stonework. ly 

fore, there was similarity of some kit B 
there were great differences. Look, 


mental (jue stion as the mode of consti 


examples it will found that 


principle entirely unlike anything we ever see 


ye riod. 


Sil Tete . ’ 
he Dicks Are so clisposed ‘ i 


not Trom one centre, but from 


shaped key in 


’ the pot of the rel 
which all the 


] ; 
DMmieKsS accomodate 


peculiarity is seen in all the brickwork of M 
the additional feature that the radiation of 
above the base of the arch. | (ae) 

these features are never seen. So 

the German, as a rule, moulded a vy 

zontal brickwork against it: whilst the Me 


different fashion by building SOT 


courses cut to thre required out 


p Phe It 


cusps, 


bricks to the upper cus 


times moulding his and somet 


times again by an ing 


Analogous to these peculiarit ea ia the 
Italian work, nel 
in all work in the North of Europe, 


fined to Spain and Italy, 


to a pointed areh in 


or arch bricks as they appron thre 
sotlit and back of the same areh are 
we may aceept anv such variation 


sistent in principle with the object of 


Ore 


old examples are studied, the 


will be found, whieh are not adduce 


but as examples of the large and wid 


of detail when it is done honestly 


openings Tor such orem lity are 


TERRA-COTTA IN BUILDING. 


The artists of the Roman yp od 
ever it Game to hand more readily than ston i 
to use it in regular layers of brick, as wi 
the elegances of ornamental form, all the 


capitals, friezes, and engaged forms of s¢ 


as in the Amphitheatrui Castreuse 


ulus, the material was wrought into for 


Rome, as Hope pointed out in his Ilis Are 
great use was made of brick unt period comp 
Of the grand Farnese Palace begun by Braimante 


Michael Angelo the plain surfaces are of brick, thou; 


lnid and of a texture so delicate as to be tal hi I) ( 
observer for stone. On this side of the Alps clay has 
moulded into forms to rival those of Italy. Still, 


France, particularly at ‘Toulouse, remarkable examples 


the same | 


In the valley of the Elbe, wher 
pelled a resort to the use of brick, there was neve1 
the refined ingenuity of Northern Italy. 


cathedral and the church of St. Mary ar 
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cle ficiency Oo 

any ppl 
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respectable 
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s BRICKWORK IN THE TROPICS. 


us ol necessilty try 

tropics, (sreat caution 

s I s found that all bricks 

te re exceedingly suscepti 

when exposed. It is, 

stance from the coast, 

have them well and thoroughly 

ere Tue s generally most ¢ xpen 

{ nsure Near to the seacoast in Brazil it 
rickwork with plaster, which cet 
xceedingly wel In the interior of the 

is \ tand for a few years, but ultimately 
ist them, or to give them a thick coat of 
Li lar, over a coat of whitewash. has 


le success for the protection of brick build 


is material: and in loealities where it 

ere nsightly. it is certainly preferable in 
le from which the prevailing winds and rains 
eason, as it not only throws off the moisture 


tends to keep the interior of the building 
other outer protection. Of two samples 
ime wall, built in 1790, in Recife, although 
y plaster or lime whitewash, one appears 
the other is rapidly decaying, and shows 


protection as a general rule. owing to the 


‘ 


taining in large quantities thoroughly well- 
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EGYPTIAN CONICAL BRICKS. 


In the British Museum are certain conical bricks of baked red 
terra-cotta, internally black, but red on the exterior, in length about 
nine inches and three inches diameter at the base, on which are 
stamped in relief hieroglyphs the names and titles of a deceased, to 
whom they are said to be dedicated. They are found about the 
tombs of Thebes, especially those of the Drah Abu’l Neggah. Their 
use is unknown, but various opinions have been formed on the 
subject. As they often exhibit a red or white color at the base, it 
has been supposed that they were used as stamps, or, as they 
increase in numbers in the ground as the entrance of each tomb is 
approached, it has also been supposed that they were employed to 
mark the sepulchre itself and the adjacent ground which belonged 
to it. So close to one another, indeed, are the sepulchres of the 
rah Abul Neggah, that these cones appear to have been almost 
unnecessary. It is, however, possible that they may have been 
used for some architectural construction, like the smaller cones of 
vellow terra-cotta used in the walls of Warka, worked in an orna- 
mental pattern of brickwork. Commencing with the eleventh 
dynasty, and continuing to be used in great numbers till the close 
of the eighteenth dynasty, they became rarer after the age of 
Rameses, and their use almost discontinued at the time of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, later than which none are found. Represen- 


tations are very rare upon them, inscriptions in horizontal ¢ per- 
pendicular lines being chietly employed. Rectangular and othe 
bricks are found stamped in the same manner. These are so rare 


that the use of kiln-baked bricks prior to the Roman period of 


the first century A. D. has been denied. These bricks may have 
1 ad 


een used as trial-pieces of the Stalips of the cone. 


\ movement of some importance to the young architects and 


has just been started by the School 


draughtsmen of Pennsylvania ’ 
of Architecture of the University of Pennsylvania. The idea is to 
found a travelling se holarship in architecture, which will give to one 
promising draughtsman every year the advantage of a twelve- 
month of travel and study in Europe. \ny draughtsman resident 
n Pennsylvania will be allowed to compete, and it is expected that 


the first examination will be held, and the first man sent abroad, next 


spring. ‘To give the scholarship a solid foundation $20,000 will be 
necessary, yielding an annual income of $1,000. A good start has 
ilready been made towards the securing of this money. The archi- 


tects of Philadelphia have given the plan their hearty indorsement, 


and it is hoped that the co-operation of the profession throughout 


the State may also be secured. 

In order to excite publie interest in the object and to aid in 
ie cdraw- 
ings made in competition for the Roteh, McKim, and Columbia Col- 


} 


lege scholarships is to be held at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 


t 
raising the necessary endowment fund, an exhibition of tl 


Arts, together with some of the work of scholars while abroad. Such 
an exhibition should be of the greatest interest, and should aid 
materially in increasing the endowment fund, which is to be raised by 
subscription. The rapid increase in the number of these scholar- 
ships since the Rotch scholarship was founded in Boston in 1884 is 
i most encouraging sign, and must have great influence on the future 
progress of our architecture. 


Under a new law passed at Albany the various building bureaus 
of New York City are to be united in a Building Department. The 
mayor has given his support to the plan, and with the united action 
of architectural and building fraternities it is highly probable that 
this much-needed reform will become a fact. At present, building 
operations in the city of New York suffer serious inconvenience 
through being under the control of three separate bodies, none of 
which are themselves independent, but portions of other departments. 
Chere is a bureau of buildings in connection with the Fire Department, 
and bureaus of plumbing and light and ventilation in the Health De- 
partment. ‘The superintendence of buildings in a great city should 
be of sufficient importance to require a distinct organization of its 
own. ‘The present arrangement entails very considerable extra ex- 
pense through the duplication of plans and much loss of time and 
unnecessary journeys between different parts of the city. The item 
of cost of drawings is alone sufficient reason for establishing the new 
department, while much more thorough and satisfactory work must 
result from placing building operations under the control of an inde- 
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pendent organization with its own employees and its own head directly 
responsible to the mayor. Much of this responsibility is lost under 
the present system, in which closely connected parts are widely sepa- 
rated, and one of the most important objects of municipal care treated 
as minor parts of other departments with which, properly speaking, 
they have no organic connection. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
** practical politics” will not prevent this very necessary reform from 
becoming really effective. The Engineering Magazine. 


Book NOTICES. 


ZIEGELBAUWERKE DES MITTELALTERS UND DER RENAISSANCE IN 
ITALIEN, nach Originalaufnahmen herausgegeben von Heinrich Strack, 
Professor an der Koniglichen Technischen Hochschule und der Konig- 
lichen Kunstschule in Berlin. Berlin, Ernst Wasmuth. 

This admirable collection of examples of the brick architecture 
of the Middle Ages and the renaissance in Italy is an unusually 
valuable addition to the documents illustrative of the best work of 
past times, now at the disposal of the architect. It is a work which 
every designer, at all interested in brick or terra-cotta architecture, 
will be anxious to add to his library. It is a large folio which con- 
tains, first, brief notes, which, though they do not profess to be 
complete, yet cover pretty thoroughly the more important brick and 
terra-cotta buildings in North Italy. Noteworthy points of these 
buildings are indicated, and there are brief historical notices with dates 
and references to other publications, in which drawings of the build- 
ings mentioned are to be found, for these prefatory remarks are by 
no means confined to the buildings of which representations are 
given. The notes constitute in fact an outline arranged by locali- 
ties of the history of brick and terra-cotta architecture in North Italy. 

The plates which follow consist of measured elevations and 
details, beautifully rendered, in wash, and a numberof photogravure 
reproductions from photographs of a large number of the more in 
teresting of North Italian brick and terra-cotta buildings. The 
drawings are evidently made with great care and faithfulness. 
They are the work of pupils of Professor Strack working under his 
direction, and are the result of three successive trips of six weeks 
each made by the professor with a number of his pupils. 

There is only one point in their work which we are inclined to eriti- 
cise. The drawings are made by the pernicious method followed quite 
generally, we believe, in German schools, of representing the 
modelling by means of a series of light flat washes instead of by 
graded washes, with the result that instead of curved surfaces we 
have represented surfaces made up of a series of narrow flat planes. 
So that, for instance, a column of circular plan is represented 
almost as if polygonal, and the egg and dart mouldings appear as 1/7 
chopped out in straight planes. But for this defect the drawings 
are beautiful examples of draughtsmanship. 

EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIC COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE IN NEW ENG 


LAND. Compiled, photographed, and published by James M. Corner and 
E. E. Soderholtz, Boston Architectural Club, 6 Hamilton Place, Boston. 

EXAMPLES OF DOMESTiC COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE IN MARYLAND 
AND VIRGINIA. By the same authors. 


THE COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF MARYLAND, PENNSYLVANIA, AND 
VIRGINIA. Bates, Kimball & Guild, Boston. 


Until recent years our interesting and simple architecture of 
cotonial times, examples of which are scattered along our eastern sea- 
board, from Maine to the Carolinas, received but little attention. 
But of late it has become the fashion, a fashion which certainly has 
been of advantage to our domestic architecture in spite of many 
vagaries miscalling themselves ‘* Colonial.” The attention lately 
given to this style has naturally created a demand for books and photo- 
graphs treating of the subject. No adequate historical treatment of 
our early architecture has yet appeared so far as we are aware; but 
the publications before us, besides being full of suggestion for the 
designer, bring together a mass of material which we hope may be 
made use of as a foundation for some historical consideration 
of the subject. The three portfolios, whose titles appear above, 
all consist of well-selected photographic views of the best ex- 
amples of our early architecture in the localities named down 
to the beginning of the present century. In New England most 
of these buildings are of wood, though there are some, like the old 
buildings of Harvard College, which are of brick, and here we find 
some moulded brick used, all of which was imported from England. 
The best examples of colonial brickwork, however, are to be found 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, though even here we find the 
more elaborate architectural features executed in wood. Most of 
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this old brickwork is laid, it will be noticed, in Flemish bond, and 
and about Philadelphia we find frequent examples of the decorative 


use of dark-colored over-burned brick, used as headers in conne: 
tion with this bond, an example which has been followed in’ recent 
years, for instance, in the gate posts « f the new gates t Harvard 
College. The publication of these works is most timety, and a 


they are attractively presented, well printed, and moderate in prrhen 
they should find a ready sale. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION. 


One of the aims’which The Brickbuilder proposes to itself is to bring 
architects and brick manufacturers, as well as brick masons, into closer rela 
tionship, and as one means to this end it will open its columns to questions and 
answers, suggestions and criticisms, on all matters related in any way to the 
subject matter of the journal, whether practical or aesthetic. This department 
will be left entirely in the hands of our readers, and its value will depend on the 
interest they take in it. We have no doubt, however, that such an interest 
will be taken in it as will insure its great usefulness. We commend the depart 
ment to architects, brick manufacturers, and brick masons, and urge them t 
make the freest use of our columns by sending any questions, suggestions, « 
points of interest which occur to them in the course of their daily practice a 
work, and as you, reader, whoever you may be, hope to profit by othe 
answers, we conjure you te reply to any question that may appear here, the 
answer to which your special knowledge enables you to give. 


QUESTIONS. 


lL. Can any readers of THe Brieksuripern tell me 
giving instructions for figuring on complicated and orn 
work?’ Iam a brick manufacturer and would like some tre 


giving practical illustrations of estimating from ar 


builders’ drawings. "ee a 
2. What is a cheap method of laying a dam 
buildings one that will prove effectual and permanent ( 
reader give instructions and approximate cost ¢ 
‘+ Daur Course, B aT ( 


CATALOGUES. 


Sketch Book of the Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Co., 4 Liberty 
Square, Boston. 


This supplement to the catalogue of the company 
consists of a series of designs of varying excellence, | cips 
doorways, fireplaces, and) cornices, showing applicatior 
brick. ‘Phesketches are very attractively made, and the 
the most part, are good. Designs, having the refine 
which these have, would be impossible without carefull 

vell modelled brick moulds, and the Philadelphia and Boston C 
are certainly to be commended for the excellence of t 
ings. The preface to this ** Sketch Book” states t tt once i 
patterns were made by John Evans & Co., of Boston, thie we ho 
architectural carvers, ‘after drawings by an experien chitect 
The mouldings are, in fact, patt@rned more or less d ifter « 
Italian originals. ‘The catalogue shows the ad) 
course, and we hope that other brick Companies wil 
follow the example. If other manufacturers s 
series of designs of their own, equal in excellence to these, we shou 


look to see not only a marked Improve ent 
architecture in different parts of the count 
demand for moulded brick. 


THE BRICKBUILDER COMPETITIONS. 


We wish to again call attention to the series of Competitions that 
this paper has instituted, and urge designers to enter them. We ar 
exceedingly fortunate in securing as a jury Mr. Edmund M. Wheel 
wright, Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, and Mr. H. Langford Warren, and 
the professional standing of these gentlemen insures not only abso 
lute fairness in making awards but, what is equally important i 
competitions, intelligent judgment based upon a thorough knowledy 
of the principles of design and construction, and of brick design and 
construction in particular. It is our purpose to make these comp 
tions as popular and profitable as possible, and to this end we invits 
suggestions from possible competitors, regarding selection of subjects, 


number and amount of awards, limit of time, methods of rendering, 
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The late H. H. Rich 


proba ily 


designs 


ol 


most 


brick- 


work, have been reproduced directly from the working drawings 
kindly lent us by Messrs. Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge. The 
building is one of the finest examples of modern brickwork in this 
country, and the dignified and admirably proportioned design has been 
so much and so often admired that it is quite unnecessary for us to 
point out its fine qualities. lhe walls are entirely of brick, except the 


foundation course and steps which are of granite, and the skewbacks 


of the flat arches and the chimney caps which are of brownstone. 
Moulded bricks and built-up dentils of various kinds are extensively 
used, he bricks used, except in the carved portions, are a special 
handmade common brick twelve inches long and about two and 
a half inches wide, a size of which Mr. Richardson was very fond, and 
which, as will be seen, differs both from the standard size and from 
the so-called ** Pompeiian” brick. It is a brick the size of which is 
perfectly in harmony with the bold and massive scale character- 
stic of Richardson’s work. The moulded bricks used are not 


pressed but are specially made, common bricks. The ornamental 


portions are all of carved brick, for which a fine pressed brick was 
sed, Che drawings here published show only the position but not 
the character or design of this carving. The roof and erestings are 


ol ed til : thre conductors and Gutters are of copper. The cen- 


il part of the eas elevation (of which we publish a detail) is 
slightly bowed out in plan in the second and third stories. 


Plate 24. Some Boston Windows. 


We publish these merely as examples of some of the simpler win- 
dows to be found in current work. ‘The plate may serve to indicate 
ow much better is a simply treated brick opening than one in which 

ck is combined in an ill-considered manner with stone. 


The windows from West Chester Park and Columbus Avenue 


tainly show ** what to don’t.” In the latter example either the 

ie lintel might have been well alone, but they certainly are 

inate in combination. Che little pair of windows from Warren 
\venue show the unfortunate effect of a keystone in & pointed arch. 


Supplement. Front of the Baptistery and Church of San Stefano, Bologna. 


(dur s Ipple nent in this number, the first of the series of exam- 

es of old rick architecture which we propose to present to oul 
lers, shows the front of the curious series of seven churches 

<nown as San Stefano at Bologna. The oldest of the 

ip of buildings is that to the right of our plate: the old bap- 

e) originally built in the tenth century, and subsequently altered 


ime a sepulehre was built in the interior, 
ce the name San Sepolero, by which it is sometimes known. 


e columns which support the dome in the interior were at that 
e strengthened by brick piers. The other church shown in ow 
e is t ‘ han the baptist ry ; but the group of build- 
ys was only completed, substantially as we now see it, late in the 
velfth or even in the thirteenth century. The buildings have been 
ecently restored, and have in the process unfortunately lost some- 
ng of the charm of color they formerly had. The group includes 


‘ { 
| 


esting Cloisters, the Corte di Pilato, which dates from 1019, 


which bears a strong resemblance to the Narthex of S. Ambro- 

rho. Milan. and the double cloister of San Gerusalemme. The 
ter Is especia ly interesting, both from the arcade in two stories 
which surrounds it, and from the rich color of the enamelled tiles, 


which, in ever-changing variety of pattern, fill the tympanums of 
uppel areades, and contrast most be autifully with the dark 


brickwork and the brighter red of the tile roofs above. 


ch re oO ie 


lue sky beyond. The front of the buildings, as shown in 
plate, gives a variety of admirable and suggestive examples of 

ck cornices, very rich in effect, while made up of the simplest 
ris. It will be noticed that there is almost no moulded brick any- 
ere. ‘The building is an example of the charming and rich effects 

he obtained by the use of common brick, where there is sufficient 
variety in the size of the brick. Stone, as well as enamelled brick 
ind tile, and common brick, are used in the various ornamental bands 
and diaper patterns. It is curious to note the extreme irregularity 
n the size of the brick, which, of course, were made by hand, and 
apparently without much regard to size or shape except in width. 
Che bond is equally irregular; but as many of the brick are almost 
square, it isimpossible to tell just where the bondis. The effect of the 
whole, rude as the workmanship is — and before restoration, it ap- 


peared much rude 


is exceedingly picturesque and attractive. 
\ltogether the group of buildings is one of the most curious in 
Europe. Unfortunately the charm of quiet color our plate cannot 
reproduce, 


i 
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